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of his desire to record 'men's virtuous actions' suggests that their
vices would be concealed; but the choice of his subjects saved
him from the besetting sin of biographers. The lues Boswelliana
was kept in check to some extent, in the seventeenth century,
by the virulence of party feeling, and scandalous biographies
of the first two Stuart kings and of Cromwell are as numerous
as eulogistic ones. On the whole, while biographical writing
made great strides in the direction of frankness, in this period, it
must be confessed that its progress in impartiality was but slight.
Certain of the early diaries, like the biographies, contained
little more than a record of events of the time, compiled rather
from newsletters or printed sources than from personal know-
ledge, sometimes with, sometimes without, comments by the
compiler. There are often autobiographical details along with
notes on public happenings, as in the case of the Journal of Sir
Simonds D'Ewes. These vary in value with the author and the
perspicacity of his observations, but are generally more useful as
an index of current opinion than as a storehouse of facts. More-
over they often portray only the outward man, represented, as
it were, upon the public stage. They fail to deal with the man
in his closet, his inmost thoughts, and the true motives that
prompted him on this occasion or that. Pepys's Diaryy which
offers the greatest measure of self-revelation, was only just begun
before 1660, but a number of religious journals had anticipated
him in disclosing something of the inner lives of their compilers.
These authors were under the same impulse as George Fox,
who wanted all to know and profit by the recital of the various
trials and troubles through which he was led by Providence in
preparation for the service to which he felt called.
There is another group of writers, whose purpose was didactic
rather than moral or commemorative. These were the philoso-
phers or scientists who hoped to substitute for the theories of
the medieval schoolmen a scientific explanation of nature. Of
them, Bacon is easily the most famous, for his gift of exposition
and his pregnant sentences have preserved his writings from
the neglect which has attended the treatises of some of his
contemporaries who were much greater scientists. He has been
well called the trumpeter of the new age. Statesman, lawyer,
essayist, and philosopher, Bacon (it is not difficult to under-
stand) never found time to compose more than a fragment of
the great work he had planned, which was to include a history